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88. read gebridlan; 92. del. gedyhtan, etc.; under gesund del. ms. 
gefunde ; 96. under heah del. ' MS. hearam ; ' 97. under hrtnung del. 
MS. hyrinunge; read ic for c; P<?. del. (?) after cudgel; 106. under 

c 

aceaoen read MS. seoc ; 110. under swteSer del. ' ms. swceder ; ' under 
swincan read strive; under «y^ read MS. siluum; 111. under twa read 
twegera; as to the word toseean Hargrove's emendation seems to 
me to be unnecessary ; toseSan (for ms. tosedan) =' discriminate ' is a 
better woxd ; toseean =' seek ' hardly makes sense here " ; 11^, under 
ungemetlie^e), ' excessive ' and ' immoderately ' should be in italics ; 
116. under wanian read wanede for wanide, and for wamde. 

Some of the definitions in the Glossary might well have been 
made more complete, as, for example that of cet. With the excep- 
tion of 1. 8, does the word in the Soliloquies usually have the meaning 
' at, near ? ' 

Wm. H. Hulme. 

Western Reserve Univeesity. 



Beowulf. Translated out of the Old English by Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker, M. A. New York, Newson & Company. 
1902. Pp. 158. 

Mr. Tinker has had the courage to add to the Beowulf bibliography 
by bringing out a new translation of the poem. He has not been 
bold enough, however, to try his hand at another metrical version, 
since no verse-form seems to have proved a really satisfactory 
medium. He has also deemed it expedient to take some well con- 
considered stylistic liberties, for example, in the arrangement of 
words and clauses, in the interpretation of 'pregnant words and 
phrases,' in the treatment of certain compounds that should be 
considered as 'conventional phrases in which the original meta- 
phorical sense is dead.' Archaisms of diction, which had been 
affected by most of his predecessors, have been studiously eschewed. 
The sentences are, as a rule, enclosed in a small compass. Having 
thus kept clear of some of the chief obstacles in the way of an 
idiomatic rendering, Mr. Tinker has succeeded in giving us a very 
acceptable Beowulf — simple, sensible, and pleasing; maybe a little 

"Wvilfing {Syntax 2. 1. p. xii) translates ' wahr machen.' 
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too smooth and tame at times, but certainly distinguished by an 
absence of bad taste. While lacking the picturesque, if sometimes 
grotesque, effect of Earle's reproduction, it is equally removed from 
the sober, prosy tone of J. E. C. Hall's close rendering. How well 
it will bear continuous reading is a question to be answered by those 
who try the experiment. 

The accuracy of the translation, within the limits drawn by Mr. 
Tinker, is in general to be commended. Still, a number of inter- 
pretations have been noticed which we hoped had been sufficiently 
discouraged by this time. Thus, 'The ocean-streams dashed the 
waves upon the sand ' (J. K. C. Hall : ' The currents churned the 
sea against the sand ') is a time-honored, but impossible explanation 
of streamas wundon, / sund wi6 sande (1. 212 f.). Cf. Heliand 2944 : 
wundun ina uiSeon umhi, / hoh strom umhi hring. It is true, Wyatt's 
text, which has been taken as the standard, leaves out the comma 
after vmndon. That gesloh pin feeder fcehlSe mceste (1. 459) does not 
mean ' Thy father fought the greatest of feuds ' (J. E. C. Hall : ' Thy 
father fought a mighty battle '), nor wean dhsode (dhsodon), 11. 1206, 
423, ' suffered woe ', has been demonstrated in Modem Language 
Notes 16. 29 ff. Likewise, ' despite his wound ' has been shown to 
be an erroneous interpretation of ofer benne (sproec), 1. 2724 {Archiv 
fur das Studium der Neueren Spraehen und lAtteraturen 104. 287 ff.). 
A wrong punctuation (adhered to by Wyatt as well as Grein, 
Wiilker, Arnold, Heyne, Socin, Harrison-Sharp, Holder) has resulted 
in a perversion of the context in 11. 898 ff. Not a period, but a 
comma, belongs before siWian, 1. 901 : Se wees tureccena mde mcerost 
. . . ., sttSSan Heremodes Mid swetSrode. LI. 2773 ff., Ba ie on hlmve 
gefrcegn hordreafian, / eald enta geweore dnne mannan . . .: 'Thus 
I have heard how one man alone [at his own free wUl] plundered 
the hoard within the cave, the old work of the giants.' But an has 
certainly no emphatic numeral sense here. See Socin's Glossary ; 
Heliand 113 : he gisah thar aftar thiu enan engil godes / an them 
wiha innan; etc. 

It is interesting to note that, with all his effort to do justice to the 
conventional element of the poetical style, the translator occasionally 
lapses into the error of overestimating the semasiological value of 
a phrase. For example, he charges with a specific, accessory 
meaning ('meet for a prince') an expression {(Bpelinges fcer, 1. 33), 
which is nothing but a variation of a preceding term (peer cet hy6e 
stbd hringedstefna). But to follow up the line of interpretational 
discussions would lead us far beyond the limits of a review. 
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The quality of this new translation fiiUy proves its right to 
existence. Those students who are unable to read the Old English 
poem with a fair degree of ease and intelligence wiU find Mr. 
Tinker's work an especially pleasing and helpfiil substitute for the 
original. 

Fr. Klaebeb. 

UmvzBsiTir of Minnbsota. 



An Introduction to the Sdentijio Study of English Poetry, being 
Prolegomena to a Science of Prosody. By Mark H. Liddell. 
New York : Doubleday, Page and Company, 1902. 

Several years ago, in the AUantie Monthly, Mr. Liddell advanced 
the thesis that 'Language and Literature presented a field for 
scientific study much like that of Economics or Ethics,' and entered 
a plea for the investigation of their phenomena and governing laws. 
Inasmuch as 'these suggestions of a scientific method of culture 
bore no fruit,' the present work is a further and more detailed 
attempt to set them forth ; but ' the book is rather a statement of 
prolegomena to a science of poetry than a science of poetry itself.* 

So much for the author's expressed purpose. The first chapter 
deals with ' the inadequacy of our notions of poetry,' and the air 
grows thick with the fragments of exploded theories which fall about 
the ears until one questions if indeed there be such a thing as either 
verse or poetry ; and the doubt grows as one reads. Having divested 
' the subject of all these uncertain and misleading conceptions as to 
the nature of its phenomena,' the author advances to a scientific 
examination of the problem, subjecting five familiar lines of Mac- 
beth to a protracted analysis that inclines the reader to envy Dun- 
can the sleep in which 'nothing can touch him further.' The 
conclusion reached is the convenient and elucidating definition, 
' Poetry is literature, usually of a high degree of Human Interest, 
which in addition to its Human Interest has in it an added Esthetic 
Interest due to the arrangement of some easily recognizable and 
constantly present concomitant of thought-formulation into a form 
of aesthetic appeal for which an appreciative -SJsthetic Sentiment 
has been gradually developed in the minds of those who habitually 
think by means of the language in which the poetry is written.' 

To adapt this to common use it is further reduced to symbols ; 



